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on the part of existing bodies, as to which of them becomes the 
Academy of Sciences of the State where it is situated. Of course 
such an institution is yet impossible in many of the States, where 
science is only represented by amateurs, or not at all ; but in a 
number of them, real academies could be organized to-day. The 
present policy of electing gentlemen to full privileges in scientific 
bodies for $5 or $10 a year, must soon terminate the existence of 
such bodies as scientific, from natural causes ; the property being 
thus slowly, but surely, alienated from the uses for which it was 
originally designed. The only American societies which are so 
constituted as to be self-protective in this respect, so far as we are 
at present informed, are the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and the New York Academy 
of Sciences. The men devoted to original research in Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, are becoming numerous, 
and may be expected to follow early in the footsteps of their 
more enterprising predecessors. 

The scientifico-literary critic of our esteemed contemporary 

the New York Times, has recently given his readers his views as 
to the American Naturalist, some of which are wise and some 
otherwise. There is a flavor about some of his remarks 
which reminds us of the funeral of a late scientific journal in 
another city, at which our critic may have been a mourner. He 
gives us a favorable opportunity of making a statement regarding 
the policy of the Naturalist. He observes, " what it needs is a 
catholic management which would print articles even if the theo- 
ries presented could not receive the entire assent of the editors," 
etc. As the Naturalist has eight editors, more than any other 
scientific journal in the world, of whom five are acknowledged 
experts in original scientific research, an article must be very 
eccentric in its politics not to meet the approval of some of them. 
As a matter of fact, the Naturalist will always print articles 
within its scope, which are accurate as to matter of fact, and in- 
telligent in treatment, no matter what the theories of the authors 
may be. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Naturalists' Directory for 1880. 1 — We have before us 
the last edition of this once useful work. It is difficult to imagine 
what possible object the editor had in view in the arrangement of 
the contents. We cannot see how it can be of the least use to 
any one, as the names are arranged by States, and there is no 
alphabetical or subject index. A very considerable portion 
of the volume is occupied with advertisements, many of them 

1 The Naturalists' Directory for 1880. Edited by S. E. Cassino. Boston, S. E. 
Cassino, Publisher. 
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totally foreign to subjects connected with science. The time once 
was when a Naturalists' Directory was a great desideratum, and 
the first edition of Mr. Cassino's work was valuable, but since 
that time there has been a steady deterioration, and it seems that 
at present the work has degenerated into a means of collecting 
an annual assessment on all the naturalists of the country for the 
personal benefit of Mr. S. E. Cassino. — J. S. K. 

Shell Heaps in Japan. — No doubt many of the readers of the 
American Naturalist observed in the issue for last September, 
a criticism by Prof. Morse on two recent publications on Japan- 
ese archaeology. One of these publications, which is by myself, 
is entitled " Notes on Stone Implements from Otaru and Hako- 
date, with a few general remarks on the prehistoric remains of 
Japan." It was published in the transactions of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan, in February, 1880. The other publication to which 
Prof. Morse desires to call attention, is a handsome volume on 
" Japanese Archaeology," by Henry Von Siebold, a gentlemen 
who, whilst residing in this country for over fifteen years, has 
for a considerable portion of this time made archaeology a spe- 
cialty, and accumulated materials and information, as compared 
with which the works of all others are but insignificant. The 
only other recent publication on Japanese archaeology is the 
memoir on the " Shell Heaps of Omori," by Prof. Morse himself, 
a volume full of most valuable material. The conclusions which 
Prof. Morse deduces from his materials are probably not those 
which he would have arrived at had his visit to Japan been less 
flighty, or had he more thoroughly acquainted himself with the 
literature (European and Japanese) of the subjects about which 
he wrote. One conclusion to which Prof. Morse has come, is, 
that the shell heaps he describes are not those of the early Aino 
inhabitants of this country, but probably pre-Aino, and those 
who venture to put forward opinions which are contrary to his 
own, he evidently desires to hew and hack at until they are quite 
exterminated. As nearly all the workers at the archaeological 
materials which are so profusely spread throughout Japan, have 
opinions which are opposed to those of Prof. Morse, the task be- 
fore him is extensive. In the shell heaps of Omori, Prof. Morse 
has found a number of human bones, and amongst these several 
fragments of platycnemic tibiae. These bones are exhibited in the 
museum of the Tokio University. I may remark that although 
I and many others have made numerous visits to the Omori heap 
and collected many basket loads of bones, we were not fortunate 
enough to find anything which was human. Speaking of the 
bones found by Prof. Morse, I remark in my paper referred to, 
" If such tibiae are characteristic of the Ainos, and I am assured 
that such is the case, we have here another indication pointing in 
the same direction," namely, that the shell heaps in which these 
tibiae are found, are probably of Aino origin. This quotation is 



